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America Starts 
Its Arms Boost 


Bolsters Strength to Meet 
Soviet Challenges 


In speaking of the sacrifices 
required by the new U. S. 
military build-up to cope with 
growing world tensions, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has stated: 
“Studies or careers will be 
interrupted; husbands and 
sons will be called away; in- 
comes in some cases will be 
reduced. But these are bur- 
dens which must be borne if 
freedom is to be defended.” 


E United States is about to set 
a new record in peacetime mili- 
tary spending. President Kennedy 
has estimated our defense outlay 
for the present bookkeeping year, 
which ends next June, at nearly 
46% billion dollars—compared to a 
little more than 43 billion last year. 
Much of the increase was re- 
quested by Mr. Kennedy late this 
summer because of rising concern 
over communist pressure in Berlin 
and elsewhere. The money will be 
used to bolster U. S. weapons 
strength, boost military manpower, 
and step up our civil defense pro- 
gram. As the Chief Executive has 
pointed out, these efforts will re- 
quire sacrifices by the American 
people. For one thing, we may 
eventually need to raise income-tax 
rates, though the Kennedy Admin- 
istration doesn’t request any such 
step just now. Also, more men will 
perform military service. 
Non-atomic weapons—rifles, 
tanks, artillery pieces, and so on— 
will receive special emphasis in the 
new build-up of military strength. 
The President and his aides think 
we must greatly improve our capac- 
ity to fight “limited wars”—con- 
flicts in which city-destroying nu- 
clear bombs aren’t used. 
(Concluded on page 3) 
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MAP ADAPTED FROM BUSINESS WEEK 


FUTURE of free West Berlin, surrounded by communist East Germany, is at stake in crisis created by Russia 


Will German Dispute Bring War? 


U. S. and Allies Seek Ways to Keep Peace 


OW would you like it if your 

city were surrounded by com- 
munist territory and within easy 
reach of Russian troops? That’s the 
fate of West Berliners. They don’t 
like it, and neither would you. 

Russia has long tried to bring the 
German city under Red control. T*e 
U. S. and her allies have been 
equally determined to protect West 
Berlin’s independence. 

It’s possible that differences may 
be settled by negotiation, or that 
Russia will soften her demands. If 
not, the world may be plunged into 
tragic war. 


How did the dangerous dispute 
over Berlin come about? 


The story begins in 1945 with the 
defeat of German dictator Adolf 
Hitler’s armies in World War II. 
As victors in the war, the U. S., 
Britain, France, and Russia occu- 
pied Berlin—which had been the 
German capital. . 

We and our allies settled in the 
western part, the Russian troops in 
the east. By agreement, however, 
the 4 powers were to direct the city 
jointly through a council until peace 
could be established with the beaten 
enemy. 

Unfortunately, German territory 
outside the old capital was also occu- 
pied on a West-East basis. Berlin 
found itself inside Russian-held 
East Germany—-110 miles from 
West Germany’s frontier. 

The stage was thus set for trou- 
ble. While paying lip service to 4- 
power cooperation, the Russians ac- 


tually worked to put the whole city 
under communist control. They 
wanted to make all of it a part of 
Red East Germany and force out 
the western allies. 

At first, the Russians tried to gain 
power by political means. When all 
Berlin citizens were allowed to 
choose their own city officials for 
the first time after the war, Soviet 
leaders tried to bring about victory 
for German communists. This ef- 
fort failed. Fewer than one-fifth 
of the voters supported candidates 
backed by Russia. 

Thereafter, the Russians began a 
campaign of petty harassment. 
They would arrest an American 
with a camera in East Berlin, al- 
though 4-power agreements per- 
mitted everyone to enter all parts 
of the city. They would sometimes 
halt a U. S.' military car in East 
Germany and hold its occupant for 
hours, even though he had a right 
to be on the eastern highway under 
Soviet-approved arrangements. 

Finally, in 1948, the Reds halted 
all traffic by road, train, and water 
between West Germany and West 
Berlin. This was plainly an effort 
to starve us out of the city and force 
West Berliners to accept Red rule. 

The attempt did not succeed. The 
famous 1948-49 airlift carried 
enough food, coal, and other goods 
into the city to support us, our 
allies, and the West Berliners. The 
Russians finally gave up and lifted 
the blockade. 

The blockade brought an end to 
4-power government. Protected by 


us, West Berlin set up its own free 
government. The Russians estab- 
lished a German regime in East 
Berlin. 

Russia is now seeking new ad- 
vantages and wants us and our allies 
to agree to them. The Red demands 
are the cause of grave concern. 


What does Russia really want, 
and for what reasons? 


With aliernately threatening and 
friendly words, Soviet Premier Ni- 
kita Khrushchev has made it clear 
that his goal is still to push the 
western allies out of West Berlin. 
These are the probable reasons: 

(1) West Berlin (population 2,- 
211,349) is now a thriving city with 
profitable industries, fashionable 
shops, good theaters, and sufficient 
food. It is living proof that people 
can build a good life under a free 
government. 

East Berlin (population 1,085,- 
000) also has improved living stand- 
ards in recent years, but progress 
there does not compare with that 
in the western metropolis. In the 
communist city, there have even 
been food shortages recently. 

Mr. Khrushchev would like to do 
away with the western show place 
of democracy, which lies embarrass- 
ingly alongside the drab eastern 
city. 

(2) West Berlin has been the 
escape route for most refugees from 
communist East Germany (popula- 
tion now 17,298,000). From the 
western city, they can fly to West 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Risks of War Over Berlin 


(Concluded from page 1} 


Germany (population 53,373,000) 
where good jobs and freedom await. 

In all, some 3,500,000 Germans 
(approximately 1 out of 5 of the 
total population) have fled from the 
east since Russia clamped on Red 
dictatorship there. Many in this 
large group are doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and technicians. Since the 
current crisis arose, the number of 
refugees has reached record num- 
bers—more than 4,000 on a recent 
weekend. 

At Russian prodding, the East 
German government then closed the 
escape route, which has been drain- 
ing the land of skilled people that 
it can ill afford to lose. All east- 
erners were forbidden entry to 
West Berlin. 

Armed German communist troops 
were stationed at frontiers to en- 
force the ban. Russian forces were 
on hand outside the city. 

West Berliners, Americans, and 
others were not affected immedi- 
ately, but allied protests were made. 
Stopping the easterners was a new 
violation of Russian-allied agree- 
ments on freedom of travel in the 
whole city. 


How does the Russian Premier 
propose fo attain his goal? 


Mr. Khrushchev has made pro- 
posals which—to some degree at 
least, in western eyes—serve as 
camouflage for his Berlin plans. 
These are his offers, or demands: 

(1) All-German peace treaty. Al- 
though the 2 Germanys now exist as 
separate nations, 4-power plans al- 
ways have been to let them reunite 
under a single government. This 
would require a treaty, on which no 
agreement has been reached during 
the 16 years since World War II 
ended. Mr. Khrushchev says now 
is the time to agree. 

In past negotiations, however, the 
Soviet Union has always refused to 
accept western proposals for free 
elections to let the Germans decide 
what kind of united government 
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they want. Mr. Khrushchev is 
probably aware that the vote would 
be for democracy, even in East Ger- 
many, if conducted honestly. He 
naturally wants communism to win. 

Since the latter possibility is most 
unlikely, Russia probably doesn’t 
really want to talk about a united 
Germany now. Mr. Khrushchev’s 
first proposa! therefore appears to 
be a sham. 

(2) East German treaty? The 
Soviet Premier says now, as he has 
said before, that Russia and her 
European satellites will. make a 
treaty with East Germany if the 
western nations refuse to agree 
with him on an all-German pact. 

Although he has backed away 
from such threats in the past, Mr. 
Khrushchev seems to be serious this 
time. It would make no difference 
in the eastern government, which 
would remain a Soviet satellite, but 
it would be a tool for Soviet manipu- 
lations in Berlin. 

The Soviet leader says to us and 
our allies, in effect: 


If I sign a treaty with East 
Germany, the situation will be 
changed. The old regulations 
and agreements permitting free 
use of the eastern highways be- 
tween West Berlin and West 
Germany will no longer be in 
force. The occupation of the 
city will be at an end. 

Now I do not intend to de- 
prive the western powers of 
any of their lawful rights or to 
interfere with West Berlin’s 
freedom. But you will have to 
deal on these matters in the fu- 
ture with the East German gov- 
ernment. 


What Mr. Khrushchev does not 
say is that he will still be bossing 
the East German regime through 
its top boss, Walter Ulbricht (see 
sketch on page 4). 

If a treaty is signed, Russia could 
order Ulbricht at any time to try to 
close Berlin transportation routes to 
the west, including those by air. If 
he does so, the western allies would 
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BRANDENBURG GATE, historic monument dating back to the 1790's, 
lies in the heart of Berlin between the city’s eastern and western areas 


have to decide how to protect their 
rights and those of West Berliners. 


What is the United States posi- 
tion toward Soviet demands? 


President Kennedy has said that 
he is willing to talk over the dis- 
putes with Russia, if there seems to 
be a chance for making honest 
agreements. But, the President has 
emphasized, we will fight, if neces- 
sary, to protect our rights in West 
Berlin and the freedom of that city. 

Mr. Kennedy holds that Russia 
cannot by itself end agreements, 
made 16 years ago, on-our position 
in Berlin and our rights to have 
access to the city both by land and 
by air. 

The occupation agreements were 
made by the U. S., Britain, France, 
and Russia and were intended to 
last until an all-German peace pact 
was written. Since that has not yet 
been done, the occupation regula- 
tions still exist in Berlin. The old 
agreements, our government insists, 
can be ended lawfully only by agree- 
ment of all 4 powers. 

Mr. Kennedy has made it clear 
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NEW RAILWAY STATION in Munich is only one of many signs of prosperity in free West German Reprblic 





that if peace is disturbed in Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union—not the 
western allies—will be directly re- 
sponsible. 


Is there, then, a truly serious 
danger of war over Berlin? 


There is danger, but it may be 
some time before we can determine 
how serious the threat to peace may 
be. 

In a speech stating that the Berlin 
issue must be settled this year, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev also announced 
that he was increasing Soviet mili- 
tary power. . 

Because of his action; the United 
States has similarly begun to en- 
large its armed forces. So have our 
allies. Our efforts are intended to 
offset the large numbers of troops 
that Russia maintains in and near 
Germany. 

One big danger is that a clash 
may occur between residents of East 
and West Berlin as tension mounts. 
An incident along the frontiers be- 
tween the 2 cities could set off riots. 
Should Soviet troops step in to re- 
store order, the situation would be 
most serious. 

In case fighting starts, Mr. Khru- 
shchev has threatened to attack 
U. S. and allies cities. That would 
mean nuclear conflict, probably with 
long-distance missiles. But both 
Russians and the western allies 
agree that no real victory can be 
achieved by nuclear war, for both 
sides could be destroyed—or nearly 
so—in a very short time. There is 
hope that Russia will avoid such a 
tragedy. 

There is hope, too, that both sides 
in the Berlin dispute will be able to 
get together and work out a plan 
for peace. 

Negotiations may ‘be very difficult 
if Mr. Khrushchev continues to 
speak in aggressive terms. Fully 
aware of this prospect, the U. S. 
and its allies are conferring con- 
stantly on what method of dealing 
with the Reds may be the best to 
follow. 

Should the Berlin crisis blow 
over, however, Russia or Red China 
probably will create a new one some- 
where else. So long as communism 
remains a menace to the free world, 
we shall have to face up to danger. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 
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Arms Build-Up 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Their decision on this point rep- 
resents an important change in 
U. S. defense policy. While former 
President Eisenhower was in office, 
most of our military effort was cen- 
tered around nuclear striking 
power. Leaders in the Eisenhower 
Administration thought it was best 
to concentrate on long-range rockets 
and bomber fleets that could wreck 
an enemy’s homeland with atomic 
and hydrogen explosives. This was 
their viewpoint: 

So long as Russia knows that 
we have such forces, she will 
be afraid to launch an atomic 
attack against us or our allies. 
She will also try to avoid small- 
scale clashes, because Soviet 
officials know—as well as we 
do—how easily a “brush-fire” 
conflict may develop into a full- 
fledged world war. 

If our nuclear striking power 
is great enough, we can get 
along without large numbers of 
ground troops and ordinary 
weapons. 


President Kennedy takes a differ- 
ent position. He and his advisers 
—to support their plan for building 
up our ground forces, sea transport 
strength, and so on—state their 
case along these lines: 


When we have few troops 
ready to fight a limited war, we 
may have to choose between 
starting a major nuclear strug- 
gle or backing down if faced 
with threats of aggression. Al- 
ready, the shortage of men and 
equipment to fight a small-scale 
conflict has made it difficult for 
us to take an effective stand 
against communist pressure in 
the Southeast Asian kingdom of 
Laos. 


Administration leaders agree that 
we must keep ourselves well sup- 
plied with major atomic weapons 
and the means to deliver them. But 
at the same time, says the President, 
we need “to have a wider choice 
than humiliation or all-out nuclear 
action.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s requests for men, 
money, and materials went to Con- 
gress late in July. Lawmakers of 
both parties, determined to show 
that our country is united in facing 
the communist challenge over Ber- 
lin, granted them quickly. Here are 
some specific ways in which U. S. 
military might is being stepped up: 

@ Manpower of the armed forces, 
totaling about 2,475,000 this sum- 
mer, may surpass 2,740,000 by next 
June. Largest increase is for the 
Army, slated to grow to perhaps 1,- 
000,000 from its mid-1961 strength 
of approximately 870,000. Some 
ground-force divisions and other 
units now employed for training 
purposes will be fully equipped and 
made ready for combat. 

@ Many servicemen whose peri- 
ods of active duty were to expire 
before next July may be kept for 
an extra year. 

@ Additional American soldiers 
will go to Europe. 

@ Purchases of new weapons, 
ammunition, and equipment will ex- 
pand. 

e A larger portion of our bomber 
fleet than before is being placed on 
“15-minute ground alert,” ready to 
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COSTS for preparedness may rise above figure shown for 1962 


take off for distant targets on 15 
minutes’ notice. 

@ Many of our older ships and 
planes, once scheduled for removal 
from active service, will stay on the 
job for the time being. A number 
of ships now held in reserve in the 
nation’s “moth-ball fleet” will again 
go to sea. 

“Where do we fit into this pic- 
ture?” That is the No. 1 question 
among young men of military age. 

Nearly 4,000,000 such men belong 
to National Guard or other reserve 
groups. Some of these are soon to 
enter full-time 
active service. 
Various Air 
Force Reserve 
Squadrons and 
other units will 
be called to duty, 
as will certain 
individual re- 
servists whose 
special skills are 
needed at this 
time. 

Even so, observers think the total 
number of reservists affected will be 
relatively small. President Ken- 
nedy has received congressional au- 
thority to put 250,000 of them on 
full-time duty for a year, but he 
isn’t expected to use this many un- 
less world tensions become much 
worse than at present. 

Draft calls under the Selective 
Service program, meanwhile, are 
rising sharply. Until recently, Uncle 
Sam has been drafting about 6,000 
to 8,000 men per month. In August 
the number was 13,000, and for 
September it is 25,000. 

In general, the draft age is 18% 
through 25, though if men have re- 
ceived deferments during these 
years they may in some cases be 
called later. Observers believe that 
the government will go on granting 
deferments to a great many fathers, 
college students with acceptable 
grades, and key workers in vital 
industries. But for most other 
draft-age men, if they are in good 
health, future military service has 
become fairly certain. 

Many youths, instead of “waiting 
for the draft,” prefer to volunteer 
for enlistment in specific branches 
of the armed forces.- Each military 
service offers a variety of programs. 
Details on these are given in a gov- 
ernment pamphlet titled Jt’s Your 
Choice. (Requests for this booklet 
should be sent to the following ad- 
dress: It’s Your Choice, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


u. Ss. ARMY 
Defense Secretary 
Robert McNamara 


Civil defense. Federal activities 
in this field are to be speeded. Last 


January, former President Eisen- 
hower asked Congress to grant a 
little more than $100,000,000 in 
new civil defense funds. Now, in 
response to President Kennedy’s re- 
quests, lawmakers have provided 
nearly 3 times this much. 

As an early step in the new pro- 
gram, Defense Department officials 
are to locate suitable air-raid shelter 
areas in governmental buildings, 
factories, schools, business build- 
ings, ete. These places are to be 
marked as possible shelters and 
stocked with emergency provisions. 

Havens in present-day structures 
would not, of course, give protection 
against the blast of a nuclear bomb 
falling nearby. But they could save 
many people from the deadly radio- 
active fallout produced by an explo- 
sion some distance away. 

Non-defense spending. Disputes 
have arisen as to whether the sud- 
den rise in defense costs should: be 
accompanied by heavy reductions in 
other types of government spending. 

Democratic Senator Harry Byrd 
of Virginia, head of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, urges “curtail- 
ment of all non-defense expendi- 
tures . . . which may be desirable 
but not absolutely necessary.” Also, 
Senate Republican Leader Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois and House GOP 
Leader Charles Halleck of Indiana 
have criticized the Administration 
for failure to cut down on non- 
military requests. 

According to these and various 
other lawmakers, common sense re- 
quires that if we pay out more for 
national security we should pay less 
for other undertakings. 

President Kennedy’s proposals on 
federal school aid and medical care 
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if war dangers increase 


for the aged have been among those 
attacked by congressmen who seek 
strict limits on non-defense spend- 
ing. 

Administration supporters argue 
that Mr. Kennedy’s programs in 
education and other fields here at 
home are vital to the building of a 
stronger America, and that we must 
not let communist threats abroad 
keep us from going ahead with 
them. A Washington Post editorial 
says: 

“If the United States is to stand 
up to Mr. Khrushchev, it will in- 
spire little confidence by seeming to 
confess that the country is too poor 
to meet its imperative civilian 
needs as well as its military ex- 
penditures.” 

President Kennedy feels that gov- 
ernment revenues will go up as a 
result of the boost in defense spend- 
ing. He expects our new outlays to 
stimulate business conditions and 
cause earnings to rise. If this oc- 
curs, people will be paying addi- 
tional income taxes even though tax 
rates remain unchanged. But the 
President says he will not hesitate to 
ask for even higher rates if still 
more money is needed to meet the 
costs of defense and other programs 
that he thinks are essential. 

—By ToM MYER 





Pronunciations 


Antoine Gizenga—an’'twin gi-zén'ga 

Cyrille Adoula—sir’il a-ddo'la 

Konrad Adenauer—kin'rat A’duh- 
now-er 

Moise Tshombe—mi-éz’ tsawm-ba’ 

Nikita Khrushchev—nyi-ké’tuh 
krdéosh-chawf 

Walter Ulbricht—vil'ter 60l’brik 

Willy Brandt—wil'i brant 

Yuri Gagarin—y0oo'rl gia-ga’ryin 





— 4 : 


: USAF 
GUARD at headquarters of Strategic Air Command (SAC), Omaha, Ne- 


braska. 





Its bombers would be a major aerial attack force in time of war. 
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The Stor 


Joint Chiefs Direct 
Our Military Policies 


In any plans to strengthen our 
defenses, the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS) are given a 
great deal of consideration by the 
President, who makes all final de- 
cisions on major military policies. 

Army General Lyman Lemnitzer, 
62, is now serving as JCS chairman 
—a post he took last fall after hav- 
ing been Army Chief of Staff since 
August of 1959. Like other JCS 
members, he serves a 2-year term. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Force 
chiefs of staff make up the other 
members of the country’s highest 
military planning team. When mat- 
ters concerning the U. S. Marines 
are under consideration, the com- 
mander of that fighting branch— 
56-year-old Major General David 
Shoup—sits in on JCS meetings. 

General George Decker, 59, has 
been the Army spokesman at the 
Pentagon sessions since last fall. 
He worked his way up in Army 
ranks after studying economics at 
Lafayette College. 

Admiral George Anderson, 54, 
speaks for the Navy at JCS meet- 
ings. He began his 2-year term as 
Chief of Naval Operations August 
1. He is a trained flyer as well as 
seaman. 

General Curtis LeMay, who will 
be 55 in November, is the leading 
spokesman for our air arm at the 
Pentagon meetings. The colorful 
flyer entered the Army Air Corps 
in 1928, and has won many honors 
for his air exploits since then both 
during time of war and peace. 


German Leaders Three— 
One Red, Two Free 


Three men who are playing prom- 
inent roles in the Berlin problem 
(see story beginning on page 1) 
are West German Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, free Berlin’s Mayor 
Willy Brandt, and East German 
boss Walter Ulbricht. 

Mayor Brandt, 47, and Chancellor 
Adenauer, 85, are determined to 
keep West Berlin from falling into 
Red hands. Both are calling on 
their people—and the entire free 
world—to stand up to the commu- 
nists in the struggle to keep the old 
German capital free. 

While working closely together to 
combat communist threats to free 
Berlin, the 2 men are rivals for the 
leadership of West Germany in elec- 
tions to be held September 17. Mr. 
Brandt has been mayor of West 
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Berlin since 1957, and Mr. Ade- 
nauer has been Chancellor of free 
Germany since it was established in 
1949. 

There is no feeling of friendship 
between the 2 West German leaders 
and East Germany’s communist 
boss—Walter Ulbricht. They re- 
gard the Moscow-trained leader as 
nothing more than a Soviet “pup- 
pet’”’ whose actions are controlled 
by Russia. Mr. Ulbricht, now 68, 
became top boss of Red Germany in 
1960, when he assumed the post 
of Chairman, Council of State. He 
is a former woodcutter and trade 
union leader. 


“Alliance for Progress” 
Plan in Latin America 


President Kennedy’s “Alliance 
for Progress” program for aid to 
Latin America is now getting under 
way. Proposed earlier this year 
by the Chief Executive, plans for 
putting the project into effect were 
agreed upon at the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Conference 
held in Punta del Este, Uruguay, 
last month. 

At the parley, U. S. Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon out- 
lined a 10-year program to help 
conquer poverty, illiteracy, and 
disease—breeding grounds for com- 
munism—in Latin America. He 
pledged a total of 20 billion dollars 
in loans from the U. S. government, 
private American firms, and our al- 
lies over the 10-year period. 

To be eligible for this assistance, 
the Latin American countries are 
being asked to make certain re- 
forms at home. These include tax 
changes to boost revenues, and land 





GERMAN LEADERS (from left): Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of free 
West German Republic; Mayor Willy Brandt of West Berlin; Walter Ul- 
bricht, communist boss of Red East Germany who gets orders from Russia 
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reforms to divide up large estates 
among workers. 

Most Latin Americans are hap- 
py about the new aid plan, and 
are now busily working out projects 
for improvements at home. One 
notable exception, of course, is pro- 
Communist Cuba which has de- 
nounced the program as a U. S&S. 
effort to “keep Latin America un- 
der its domination”—a charge we 
and our friends south of the border 
call “ridiculous.” 


World’s Eyes on UN 
General Assembly 


World attention is once again fo- 
cused on events at the gleaming 
United Nations buildings in New 
York City. The General Assembly 
there is preparing for its 16th regu- 
lar session September 19. 

One of the early problems to 
come up at the UN meeting is the 
admission of Red China to the 
world body—a move supported by 
a growing number of nations and 
staunchly opposed by the United 
States. 

Other issues expected to come up 
at the UN session include (1) the 
Soviet threat to West Berlin; (2) 
the French-Tunisian conflict over 
France’s base in the North African 
land; (3) the struggle between 
freedom and communism in Laos 
and South Viet Nam; (4) world 
disarmament; and a host of others. 


Britain Seeks Trade 
Ties with Continent 


“T do not exaggerate when I sug- 
gest that when editors begin tally- 
ing the biggest news of 1961, they 
will now have something which will 
match or perhaps outmatch Nikita 
Khrushchev’s thrust at Berlin.” So 
says news analyst Roscoe Drum- 
mond about Britain’s decision to 
seek membership in the European 
Common Market system. 

Under the Common Market plan, 
6 nations are presently working for 
a gradual end to tariffs and other 
barriers on goods traded among 
them. They include France, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg. 

The purpose of the plan is to 
make it possible for people in all 
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member lands to trade freely with 
one another without the restric- 
tions that often hamper the move- 
ment of goods across national 
boundaries. Eventually, coopera- 
tion in trade is expected to lead to 
closer political ties—perhaps even 
a United States of Europe. 

Until this year, Britain has been 
reluctant to join the Common Mar- 
ket because (1) she feared such a 
move would weaken her ties with 
the Commonwealth of Nations of 
which she is a member; and (2) she 
didn’t want to be bound by joint 
decisions of European nations. But 
now London apparently feels that 
Common Market ties won’t inter- 
fere with her role as a Common- 
wealth member. 


On Television—News 
Program for Students 


A different kind of news program 
will be shown on the TV screens this 
year. Starting Saturday, Septem- 
ber 16, NBC will present a weekly 
program designed especially for 
junior and senior high school 
students. Called “Update,” the 
special program will be conducted 
by NBC newsman Robert Aber- 
nethy, a Washington correspondent 
and a specialist on military and 
scientific news. The show will ap- 


pear at 12 noon, EDT. 

Among the regular features to 
be shown on “Update” will be a re- 
view of the week’s headline-making 
events, an analysis of a leading 





ee 
ROBERT ABERNETHY of NBC’s 
“Update” news program for youth 


news story, and an outline of people, 
places, and events to watch during 
the coming week. In addition, high 
school student reporters will inter- 
view prominent people of their 
choice. 


Citizenship Day— 
Reminder to Americans 


Citizenship Day—celebrated Sep- 
tember 17—has a special meaning 
for Americans in this time of world 
crisis. It means we must go all out 
to work for freedom, not just repeat 
patriotic slogans. 

What can you do? You can study 
national and world problems and 
express your views. You can take 
part in community projects. You 
can work for and live up to high 
moral standards at home, in the 
school, and in the community. 
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Citizenship Day is celebrated to 
commemorate the signing of our 
Constitution at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia. It is a time for 
giving thanks for the Constitution, 
which contains guarantees of free- 
dom and the principles that make 
possible our democratic govern- 
ment. It is also a day for thinking 
about the duties and privileges that 
are ours as citizens. 


Some Assistance on 
Your College Plans 


During this school year, the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will have a 
series of articles designed especially 
for readers who plan to go to college. 
In the series, we plan to discuss 
these and many other problems: 

Should I go to college? How can 
I choose the one best suited to my 
needs and pocketbook? What steps 
must I take to gain admission? 
How much will it cost? How can I 
get a scholarship or other financial 
aid to help meet my expenses? 

If you have any questions con- 
cerning your college plans, write to 
College Editor in care of this paper. 
All inquiries will be answered as 
quickly as possible. Those questions 
and answers that are of general in- 
terest will appear in our paper. 


Congress’ Record for 
1961—Good or Bad? 


At our press time, Congress was 
working toward a speedy close of its 
1961 session. The lawmakers, in 
their first 8 months of work, ap- 
proved many of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s legislative proposals, 
though not always in the form that 
the President wanted. 

Among other actions, the law- 
makers set aside more than 46.6 
billion dollars for defense purposes, 
boosted minimum wages from $1 to 
$1.25 an hour to take effect over 
the next 2 years, voted federal 
aid to communities suffering from 
serious unemployment, and made 
changes in farm-aid laws. 

Congress engaged in a bitter 
battle over the President’s foreign 
aid plan. The dispute was partly 
over the amount of assistance, but 
mostly over a White House request 
for an American pledge to provide 
a specific fund to other countries 
annually for a 5-year period. A 
compromise measure was worked 
out, giving Mr. Kennedy much but 
not all of what he requested. 

Chances also appeared unlikely 
for congressional approval of White 
House proposals for large-scale fed- 
eral aid to schools, and free medical 
care for the country’s older citizens. 

The record of Congress will be 
fully discussed in an early issue of 
our paper. 


Articles to Come 
In the Weeks Ahead 


Unfortunately, Russia’s Premier 
Khrushchev, Cuba’s Premier Castro, 
and other explosive leaders of the 
world don’t tell us ahead of time 
about the trouble they plan to stir 
up in some corner of the world. 
That’s why we can’t tell too far in 
advance what our articles will be. 
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TOURIST BUSINESS has been good in Anchorage (above) and in other cities of Alaska, our 49th state. 


same is true of Hawaii, our 50th state. Both are among the most popular in the Union for vacationers. 


Ordinarily, we announce one week 
ahead what will appear in the fol- 
lowing issue. However, because our 
first paper goes to press a little 
earlier than usual, we shall not be 
able to do so this week. 

In early issues, though, our pa- 
pers will carry articles on the pros 
and cons of admitting Red China to 
the UN; issues involved in the 
French-Tunisian dispute; disarma- 
ment, including efforts to ban nu- 
clear tests ; civil defense ; discussion 
of Congress’ record; foreign aid; 
and the “Alliance for Progress” 
plan for Latin America. 


Special Materials for 
Your Bulletin Board 


Special bulletin board materials 
will be made available to our read- 
ers this school year. These will in- 
clude the following: 

(1) Large center-spread color 
maps of the continents and regions 
of the world. These will appear in 
our papers together with special il- 
lustrative material on how to study. 

(2) Special educational posters 
and pamphlets prepared by various 
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business firms or associations, and 
distributed by us. 

(3) A monthly report on where 
bulletin board material may be ob- 
tained free of charge. For instance, 
you can get an attractive poster ex- 
plaining flag etiquette from your 
nearby Navy recruiting center. 


A Brighter Future 
For Troubled Congo? 


“The Congo must not become a 
battlefield for the cold war.” So 
said Cyrille Adoula when he became 
Premier of the strife-torn Republic 
of the Congo last month. The 39- 
year-old one-time bank clerk has 
been striving to make that state- 
ment a reality ever since. 

Mr. Adoula was chosen Premier 
by a large majority of Congolese 
legislators over his nearest rival, 
pro-communist Antoine Gizenga. 
Mr. Gizenga has now agreed to sup- 
port the Premier, and so have most 
other leaders of opposing groups in 
the Congo. One exception, as of 
this writing, is President Moise 
Tshombe of the rich Katanga Prov- 
ince. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A shipwrecked sailor who had been 
drifting alone on a raft in the middle 
of the ocean for 3 weeks saw a big 
liner approaching him. As the ship 
pulled up beside the raft, the captain 
called down to him in a worried voice: 
“Where are we?” 


* 


A sergeant lined his men up on the 
platform of a small-town railway sta- 
tion. The train did not stop, but a 
man in uniform leaned out from one 
of its windows, took a quick glance 
at the group of soldiers, and wrote 
something in a notebook that he was 
holding in his hand. 

An interested spectator asked the 
sergeant if the man on the train was 
his superior officer checking to see if 
all his men were on duty. 

“Nope,” the sergeant replied. “That 
was the quartermaster measuring us 
for our new uniforms.” 


* 


At last the wife had persuaded her 
husband to attend a symphony con- 
cert. During a brilliant movement he 
watched the conductor intently and 
finally whispered: 

“The conductor should control his 


temper. Doesn’t he realize the musi- 
cians are playing as fast as they can?” 


* 


Slogan of one airline with service 
to Miami: “Trying to get there is half 
the fun.” 
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WALT MILLER 


“I hope you won’t fly faster than 
sound—we want to talk.” 


People should take more interest 
in public affairs than most of them 


do now. It’s a difficult job, of 
course, to inspire some, but we 
must try. Take voting, which is 


the core of a successful free gov- 
ernment. We should explain to 
non-voters that they may be re- 
sponsible when unsatisfactory offi- 
cials are chosen, and that they 
should do their civic duty by casting 
ballots wisely after careful study 
of candidates and issues. 

TOM PARKINSON, 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


* 


During the last school year, our 
senior class elected students as offi- 
cials to take over the city of Los 
Banos for 1 day. It was a wonder- 
ful experience, and we learned a 
great deal about government pro- 
eedure. I hope that more and more 
cities will adopt the practice of a 
special day for student administra- 
tion. There is no better way for 
youth to learn about the workings 
of democracy. 

JOAN PERES, 
Los Banos, California 
. 

I believe that widespread inter- 
est in public affairs can be brought 
about by discussions and serious de- 
bate in the schools. Your weekly 
newspaper helps a great deal to 
promote this goal and to provide 
understanding of local, national, 
and world problems. 

JANET DOCKTER, 
Starkweather, North Dakota 
o 

I am greatly concerned over peo- 
ple’s lack of interest in government. 
In our school, we are trying to help 
correct this through study groups 
and discussions which include both 
students and adults. 

DONNA ALTFILISH, 
Denver, Colorado 


* 


Do you have ideas you'd like to 
express on major questions of the 
day? Then write us a letter giving 
your opinions. Address it to: 
Readers Say, AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
1733 K Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WORLD NEWS AT A GLANCE 


F the summer events shown on 
this map, the Berlin crisis and 
the inter-American parley are dealt 
with elsewhere in this paper. 
Dominican Republic's Rafael Tru- 
jillo, Jr.. who assumed a major 
role within his country’s govern- 
ment upon the assassination of his 
father on May 31, has promised to 
institute democratic rule. (His 
father had been a dictator.) 
President Kennedy went abroad 
to talk with French President de 
Gaulle in France (late in May), 
and with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev in Vienna (early in the 
month of June). 


South Korea’s military govern- 
ment, established in mid-May, has 
been seeking closer ties with the 
United States. 

Future of Kuwait may be dis- 
cussed at the fall UN Assembly 
meeting, following Iraq’s claim to 
the newly independent, former Brit- 
ish territory. 

Laos and South Viet Nam were 
filled with rumors of a larger Red 
military build-up and new fighting 
as the summer drew to a close. 

Congo’s pro-western Premier— 
Cyrille Adoula—gained control over 
much of the strife-torn African land 
a few weeks ago. 


Linking the Past with the Present 





In nearby Angola, revolts have 
continued even though the Portu- 
guese are making a determined 
effort to keep control of that colony. 

Cuba has been the destination 
of a growing number of American 
planes hijacked by airborne thieves. 

In space, Air Force Captain 
Virgil Grissom became the second 
American to be hurled aloft on 
July 21, while Russia sent Major 
Titov around the world 17 times in 
a space ship 2 weeks later. 

Tunisia’s efforts to oust French 
military forces from their base in 
Bizerte were discussed at a special 
UN Assembly meeting in August. 


Columbus by Sea; Astronauts Today 


(First of a series on past and 
present events tied in with Ameri- 
can history courses.) 


Colurrbus sailed into strange 
seas 469 years ago and dis- 
covered America. Men today 
are venturing into space and 
hope one day to reach the 
moon. Columbus and today’s 
explorers have a good deal 
in common. 


HE Italian-born Columbus was 
an experienced seaman, and he 
studied what 
was then known 
of navigation. 
Much of his 
knowledge came 
from the Portu- 
guese, who had 
been exploring 
the Atlantic and 
its West African 
coasts for years 
before 1492. 

Working for Spain, Columbus 
sailed in ships called caravels. They 
were developed by the Portuguese, 
and were excellent for long voyages 
in the 1400’s. 

Similarly, Russian Major Yuri 
Gagarin was a trained airman be- 
fore he was orbited into space 
earlier this year to circle the globe 
—the first man to do so. U. S. Navy 
Commander Alan Shepard, Jr.— 
first up of U. S. astronauts—also 
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Columbus 


was well trained for his ride into 
space. Both used the best of equip- 
ment. 

Although Columbus and the 2 
more modern explorers possessed 
the technical information available 
in their time, they did not know 
everything that could be helpful. 
Columbus sailed toward unknown 
waters. Gagarin and Shepard en- 
tered the upper regions, which still 
hold many secrets. 

All 3 pioneers took great risks. 
All had to test knowledge and equip- 
ment with courage. None could be 
certain in advance of what the 
results would be. 

In a sense, as it happened, Colum- 
bus was in error. He was seeking 
an all-water route to Asia and its 
wealth of spices and silks. He 
thought that the most direct passage 
lay westward—not southward, 
around Africa, as the Portuguese 
rightly believed. 

Although he did not reach Asia, 
Columbus unknowingly came upon 
a far greater prize—the Americas. 
His discovery led to European set- 
tlement, colonies, and finally the 
U. S., Canada, and the Latin Ameri- 
can republics. 

Unlike Columbus, Major Gagarin 
went where he thought he was go- 
ing. So did Commander Shepard, 
who did not plan to orbit the earth 
as the Russian did. The Command- 
er’s flight above the Atlantic was 
one in a series of careful tests to 


assure safety for a future orbit 
around earth or a trip to the moon. 

We must remember that great 
risks are involved in pioneering. 
There may be accidents in space, 
as there have been during explora- 
tions since earliest times—includ- 
ing those by Columbus. 

That danger exists was shown 
by Air Force Captain Virgil Gris- 
som, 2nd American to ride into 
space. He had to swim for safety 
when his capsule sprung a leak 
after landing in the Atlantic. There 
are risks also in other types of ex- 
ploration—submarine trips under 
the North Pole; deep-sea experi- 
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Shepard Gagarin 
ments; and efforts to turn the fro- 
zen Antarctic into useful land. 

Are the risks worthwhile? Re- 
member that we might not be U. S. 
citizens if Columbus hadn’t found 
the Americas. Perhaps new ex- 
plorations may lead us to great new 
achievements. Who can say? 

—By ToM HAWKINS 


Communism 





How It Began 


This is the first in a series of 
articles on the origin and growth 
of present-day communism, and how 
it differs from other political and 
economic systems such as democ- 
racy, capitalism, and socialism. 


OME of the ideas that shaped 

the communist system now in 
control of Russia, China, and cer- 
tain other lands have their roots far 
back in history. But Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels—particu- 
larly the former—originated many 
of the concepts and plans used by 
the Red revolutionists who seized 
control of Russia in 1917, and whose 
successors continue to rule that 
country and other lands. 

What kind of men were Marx and 
Engels? Born in 1818 of middle 
class German parents, Marx studied 
at the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. He hoped to become a pro- 
fessor of history and philosophy, 
but he was not given a teaching 
post in Germany on rungs 
because of his “ 
radical ideas. 

He then became 
a writer and rev- 
olutionist. 

Marx’s views 
made him unwel- 
come in one 
country after 
another, so he Karl Marx 
was forced to move many times. 
He finally settled down in England, 
where-he wrote‘on communism. 

Over the years, he became an 
increasingly bitter man. He blamed 
the “capitalist” society for many of 
his troubles, which included poverty 
and the tragic deaths of his wife 
and 3 of his 6 children. Undoubt- 
edly his personal tragedies helped 
shape his outlook on life and were 
partly responsible for his hatred 
of the society in which he lived. 

Engels, born in 1820, was also a 
German. The son of a textile manu- 
facturer, he studied philosophy and 
became interested in radical ideas 
while a university student. His be- 
liefs in communism grew stronger 
when he saw the very poor condi- 
tions under which children and 
women worked in his father’s mills. 
(If he were living now, he would 
find that the average German 
worker is much better off than the 
average Russian worker under Red 
rule.) 

It is interesting to note that 
neither Marx nor Engels actually 
toiled with his hands, though the 
latter occasionally helped direct 
some of his father’s enterprises. 
In fact, neither of fhe 2 men made 
much of an effort to work for the 
purpose of supporting his family. 
Yet, both appointed themselves to 
speak for the working class of which 
they were not even members. 

Nevertheless, the writings of 
Marx and Engels inspired revolu- 
tionary leaders in many parts of 
the world to seek the overthrow of 
their governments in favor of com- 
munism. The ideas of these 2 men, 
though distorted to a considerable 
extent by Russians and others, have 
since led to Red dictatorial control 
of a billion or more human beings. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Getting Started in 
A New School Year. 


By Clay Coss 


IS page is intended (1) to help 
students concentrate on the de- 
velopment of certain basic skills 
which they need in school and 
throughout life, and (2) to stimu- 
late their interest in constructive 
and enjoyable outside reading. 

There will be regular features on 
mastery of your language. Large 
numbers of people—including many 
high school and college graduates— 
are poorly trained in vocabulary and 
grammar. Thus, they are handi- 
capped socially and vocationally. A 
person must know how to express 
himself well in speech and in writ- 
ing if he is to utilize his talents as 
effectively as possible. 

“The ability to express an idea,” 
says economic expert Bernard 
Baruch, “is as important as the idea 
itself.” 

A feature on “Study Tips” will do 
as the title indicates. It will assist 
the reader in developing the proper 
habits and attitudes as well as in 
organizing his time and efforts so as 
to make maximum use of school 
opportunities available to him. 

Still another 
column will ac- 
quaint students 
with the best 
thinking and re- 
porting in cur- 
rent books, mag- 
azines, and news- 
papers... QOne 
week, the sub- 
ject may be a 
single book, mag- 
azine article, or editorial. At an- 
other time, we may pass along ideas 
from several sources. 

Brief quizzes on each issue of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER will help you 
to determine how much you have 
learned. Some people, of course, 
have better memories than do 
others. But everyone can, if he 
concentrates, retain a substantial 
portion of what he reads. The 
“Study Tips” column will give 
pointers on developing this skill. 


Clay Coss 














UDGETING your time, taking 

notes on class assignments, mak- 
ing good use of study periods, con- 
sulting reference books, and other 
similar matters will be discussed in 
this space during the school year. 
The topic for now is student atti- 
tudes. 

A basic question on this point: 
Are you willing to work hard? 
Many people expect to acquire the 
advantages of an education with- 
out making the sacrifices. But the 
farsighted student knows that edu- 
cation calls for real effort. 

A second question: Do you have 
pride of workmanship? Are you in- 
terested in doing as well as possible 
in whatever you undertake? If so, 
it is very likely that you will suc- 
ceed in school and later. 

Third: Will you have a purpose 
in mind as you study? Consider 
the importance of the courses you 
take. Skill in use of language, for 
example, is vital to success in vir- 
tually any field. So is some degree 
of mathematical training. You 
can’t be effective as a citizen unless 
you are well informed on such sub- 
jects as history and economics. It 
has been said that no man is poor 
if he has knowledge. 

Fourth: Do you have confidence 
in yourself? It is a fact that the 
person of average intelligence can, 
by application of effort, generally 
do much more than he realizes. 

Fifth: Can you make good use 
of failure? When things go wrong, 
try to determine why. If the fault 
is yours, correct it. Top-ranking 





KNOW YOUR LANGUAGE 


4é"FHE student who learns to speak 

and write his native tongue has 
a tool which will make possible the 
mastery of other subjects. . . . Those 
who do not obtain from their Eng- 
lish teachers an understanding of 
the meaning of words and phrases 
will dwell always in a world in which 
everything is somewhat blurred. 
They will never really comprehend 
what they read or hear unless they 
have learned in the fullest sense 
their own language.” So writes 
Ralph McGill, publisher of the At- 
lanta Constitution. 

A grammatical mistake commonly 
made is in the contraction of words. 
Yet, these errors can easily be 
avoided if you simply spell out the 
contraction in your mind. 

For example: “He don’t see any- 
thing wrong with his speech.” This 
sentence can be corrected by spelling 
out he does not, then contracting it 
to doesn’t. 


It’s and its also confuse many peo- 
ple. When contracting it is, you use 
an apostrophe. Example: “It’s go- 
ing to rain.”” When you show pos- 
session, no apostrophe is used. Ex- 
ample: “The leaf has lost its color.” 

Words frequently in the news. 

Ideology. A person’s beliefs, such 
as those of democracy or commu- 
nism. The present global! ideological 
conflict refers to the struggle be- 
tween these 2 beliefs. 

Astronaut and cosmonaut. Uncle 
Sam uses the word astronaut to de- 
scribe any man trained to navi- 
gate space. Russia uses the term 
cosmonauts when making reference 
to its space men. 

Kremlin. The fortress-like build- 
ings in Moscow that contain many 
Soviet government offices. News- 
papers often use Kremlin when re- 
ferring to Red leadership. They 
may say: “The Kremlin reports,” 
etc. 


athletes often say that they learn 
more from defeats than from vic- 
tories. 

Finally: Are you determined to 
have good study habits? One who 
is sloppy, irresponsible, and indif- 
ferent in school probably won’t 
change in later years. On the other 
hand, one who is dependable and 
efficient in his studies will continue 
to be in his career. 


WORTH READING 


OMENTOUS events in history 
are sometimes decided by rel- 
atively minor actions of nations and 
men. Mr. George Kennan, in his 
“Russia and the West Under Lenin 
and Stalin,” mentions some of these 
with respect to the birth and growth 
of the Soviet empire. 

He says, for instance: If the 
Allies, during World War I, had not 
insisted that Russia continue its 
fight against Germany, the giant 
country probably would not have 
fallen under communist control. 

Mr. Kennan’s book contains many 
other interesting facts about Russia. 
But its principal purpose is to re- 
veal Moscow’s attitude toward the 
West over the years. On this point, 
the author offers little hope for the 
negotiation of our differences with 
the Reds. The communists, he 
states, essentially speak as follows 
to the free world leaders: 

“We despise you. We consider 
that you should be swept from the 
earth as governments and physically 
destroyed as individuals.” 

However, Mr. Kennan points out 
that the Reds do not advocate open 
warfare to gain their. objective of 


world domination. For this and 
other reasons, he sees hope of avert- 
ing an East-West war. But he sees 
a life of continued bitter competi- 
tion between the 2 sides on a num- 
ber of fronts. 

This book, written by a man who 
has spent many years in Russia and 
is regarded as one of America’s top 
experts on Soviet affairs, is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston. The price is a bit 
high—$5.75—but you may be able 
to get a copy in your school or com- 
munity library. Or perhaps your 
class will want to buy a copy. 


Mr. Kennan’s 
book, and others 
on the same sub-_., 
ject, can do much 
to help us gain a 
better under- 
standing of 
Russia—a coun- 
try about which - < 
many Americans i on 
know far too George Kennan 
little. But the Soviet people, it 
seems, are even more ignorant about 
us. At least that is the opinion of 
Professor James Billington of Har- 
vard University, who recently served 
as guest lecturer at the University 
of Leningrad. 

Writing in the August 13 issue 
of the New York Times Magazine, 
Professor Billington points out that 
the well-educated Russians are quite 
familiar with our technical prog- 
ress, literature, and other fields. 
But, he declares, they are appall- 
ingly ignorant of how we live, 
work, and govern ourselves. 

—By ANTON BERLE 








NEWS QUIZ FOR THE WEEK 


Military Build-Up 


1. Is this year’s expected U. S. de- 
fense outlay to be below the average 
for recent years, about average, or at 
a record peacetime high? 


2. Give a comparison of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and Kennedy 
Administration viewpoints on the 
kinds of armed forces and weapons 
we need. 


8. Mention several specific ways in 
which U. S. military power is to be 
increased. 


4. Monthly draft calls, before the 
recent increase in world tension, 
ranged from 6,000 to 8,000. Is the 
September quota 5,000; 12,000; 25,- 
000; or 50,000? 

5. Describe an early step that the 
Defense Department will undertake in 
the expanded civil defense program. 


6. Give arguments of the Admin- 
istration’s critics as to what should 

done, in view of present world con- 
ditions, about non-defense spending. 


7. How do Mr. Kennedy and his 
supporters reply? 


- 
Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present 
knowledge, do you feel that the proper 
steps are or are not being taken to 
prepare our nation for meeting Red 
a ieee in Berlin and elsewhere? 
Explain your position. 

2. Do you or do you not favor put- 
ting sharp curbs on non-defense spend- 
ing? Give reasons for your answer. 


German Crisis 


1. Briefly trace the background of 
events that led to the present dispute 
over the 2 Berlins and 2 Germanys. 

2. Give 2 reasons why Russia would 
like to drive us and our allies out of 
West Berlin. 

8. What is Premier Khrushchev’s 
position on an all-German peace 
treaty? 


4. How would a Russian peace 
treaty with East Germany affect the 
U. S. and allies in West Berlin, as 
the Soviet Premier has stated the 
matter? 


5. Outline the U. S. and allied po- 
sition toward Soviet demands. 


6. Summarize the prospects of war 
or peace as a result of the critical 
situation in Germany. 


1. Do you think the U. S. and allies 
should fight to protect their position 
in West Berlin and the rights of resi- 
dents of that free city? Why, or 
why not? 

2. Should we recognize the East 
German government if Russia and her 
satellites sign a peace treaty with it? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about these men: 
Lyman Lemnitzer; Geor, Decker; 
George Anderson; Curtis LeMay. 

2. What is the European Common 
Market? What change is likely in its 
membership? 

3. Why and when do we celebrate 
Citizenship Day? 

4. Give 3 important actions taken 
by Congress this year. 

5. How do Russia and the United 
States feel about admitting the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic to the UN? 
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Geography 


MONGOLIA 


HEN the Mongolian People’s 

Republic asks admission to the 
United Nations this fall, the request 
may cause a rift between the United 
States and its ally, Nationalist 
China. But this same debate may 
add to the rivalry between Russia 
and communist China. 

How can one relatively unknown, 
underdeveloped Asian country di- 
vide both East and West? 

U. S. leaders say we might drop 
our strong opposition to seating 
Red Mongolia if. the communists 
agree to admit African Mauritania. 
In this way we hope to gain African 
support to prevent debate on the 
admission of Red China. 

Despite our position, Nationalist 
China (which hopes someday to re- 
turn and reclaim the China main- 
land) insists that Mongolia belongs 
to China, She will use her veto in 
the Security Council if it is neces- 
sary to stop Mongolia’s entrance 
into the UN. 

At the same time, Russia and com- 
munist China are competing for in- 
fluence in Mongolia, and Peking 
does not look forward to Russia’s 
sponsoring the admission. Red 
China, of course, has no voice in 
the UN. 

Conquering and conquered. At 
one time China itself was a province 
of Mongolia. The mighty Mongol 
warrior, Genghis Khan, conquered 
an empire which included much of 
Asia and Eastern Europe. Several 
centuries later, China in turn con- 
quered Mongolia. Then, when the 
Chinese Empire underwent a revolu- 
tion in the early part of the present 
century, the area of Mongolia that 
we are discussing (originally known 
as Outer Mongolia) seized the op- 
portunity to declare its independ- 
ence. The land now known as Inner 
Mongolia became a province of the 
Chinese Republic. 
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RUSSIAN SATELLITE in Asia, 
the Mongolian People’s Republic 


Between 1921 and 1924, the Outer 
Mongolians, supported by the new 
communist regime in Russia, drove 
out the remnants of Chinese power. 
They proclaimed the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, patterned on the 
Soviet system. Since then, Mon- 
golia has actually been under 
control, but an increas- 
ing number of countries, for polit- 
ical reasons, are recognizing it as 
independent. 

The land today. Mongolia is a 
landlocked nation squeezed between 
southern Russia and northern Red 
China. Slightly larger than Alaska, 
it includes a grassy, fertile plateau, 
but the vast Gobi Desert claims 
the southern part. Most of the 


Russian 
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JOHN CLARK, personnel director of Gallant company’s Washington, D. C., 
office interviews applicant for a job with his organization 


Interviews on Careers 





Good Outlook in Personnel 


OHN C. Clark is assistant vice 
president in charge of personnel 
for Gallant, Inc., a sales branch of 
Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company. In addition to his 
personne! duties, he also performs a 
variety of administrative activities 
for his firm. 

“My day begins at 8:30 in the 
morning,” Mr. Clark _ reports. 
“After handling some routine paper 
work, I may interview a man for a 
sales position with Gallant, Inc. In 
the interview, I talk to the applicant 
about our company and products, 
and try te find out as much as pos- 
sible about his qualifications for the 
job. 

“If the prospective salesman ap- 
pears well suited for the opening, I 
make arrangements for him to talk 
to my firm’s director of sales. He 
will make the final decision on 
whether or not the applicant will be 
employed. 

“In addition to interviewing job- 
seekers, I keep a close check on em- 
ployes’ salaries to see that their 
earnings keep pace with their abil- 
ities. I also supervise my firm’s 
programs dealing with such fringe 
benefits as insurance and _ profit- 
sharing plans. 

“When individual workers have a 
business or personal problem—such 
as working out their income tax re- 
turns—I am ready to do what I can 
to help them solve it. I also make 
an effort to see to it that employes 





1,000,000 people are nomads, herd- 
ing livestock wherever grazing is 
good. These nomads live in yurts, 
circular tents of canvas or skin. 
Even in the capital of Ulan Bator, 
yurts exist beside modern apart- 
ment houses. 

With 5-year plans and the help 
of Russian and Chinese technicians, 
the communist government is try- 
ing to change this way of life to 
that of a modern agricultural and 
industrial nation. Herdsmen must 
register in farm cooperatives. Light 
industry and food processing have 
been introduced. 

In its attempt to gain wider recog- 
nition as an independent nation, 
Mongolia is now admitting more 
non-communist visitors. What they 
see is carefully supervised. Yet 
many observers feel that modern- 
ization does not extend far beyond 
the limits of Ulan Bator. 

—By ANNE WILLIAMS 


are happy and efficient in the spe- 
cific jobs they are doing.” 

In addition to the duties men- 
tioned by Mr. Clark, personnel 
workers may check to see that fed- 
eral and state labor laws are being 
followed, study the need for new 
safety devices, and they may work 
on labor-management problems. 

Qualifications. “The top require- 
ment for success in this profession,” 
according to Mr. Clark. “is a pleas- 
ing personality. You also must have 
the ability to speak and write effec- 
tively, and, of course, skill in work- 
ing with people of all levels of 
intelligence and experience. Ad- 
ministrative ability is also a neces- 
sity for personnel work.” 

Preparation. Take a college pre- 
paratory course in high school. 
Next, you should go to college, tak- 
ing such subjects as psychology, 
sociology, public speaking, and busi- 
ness administration. 

Job opportunities. Both large 
and small firms, as well as the fed- 
eral and state government, employ 
personnel workers. The long-range 
job outlook in this field is excel- 
lent, particularly among the smaller 
firms. Men and women alike can 
find good opportunities in this 
vocation. 

Earnings. Trained personnel 
workers may start out at about 
$5,000 a year. Experienced persons 
usually earn between $6,000 and 
$12,000 annually. The pay of a few 
top individuals in the field goes as 
high as $50,000 or more. 

Facts to weigh. “The work is 
almost always interesting and stim- 
ulating,” says Mr. Clark. “It de- 
mands the fullest use of your abil- 
ities at all times. Also, it offers good 
salaries and opportunities to get 
ahead. 

“One drawback is that it takes 
many years of schooling and on-the- 
job training to become a well-paid 
personnel worker. Even after you 
have earned an advanced college 
degree, you may have to start out 
doing routine tasks for your firm 
until you are trained in its person- 
nel practices.” The final point, of 
course, would apply to almost any 
line of work. 

More informatien. Get in touch 
with personnel officers of firms in 
your area. You can also get more 
information from the American 
Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, 
Michigan. —By ANTON BERLE 





SPORTS HEADLINERS 


N A season when batters are pound- 

ing a record-breaking number of 
baseballs over the fences, Whitey 
Ford, stocky lefthander of the New 
York Yankees, is proving more of 
a puzzle to the hitters than ever. 

In the month of June alone, the 
32-year-old southpaw chalked up 8 
wins, and by August his victory total 
had reached 20. Always a dependable 
hurler, Whitey had a lifetime win- 
ning percentage of .729 (133 victories 
and 59 defeats) at the beginning of 
the season—a figure that no other 
pitcher in baseball could match. 








N NO sport is the old saying that 

“youth must be served” more ap- 
propriate than in women’s swimming. 
When the national women’s meet 
took place in Philadelphia last month, 
a whole new crop of youthful swim- 
mers came to the fore. 

The new queen of America’s swim- 
mers is 15-year-old Carolyn House 
of Los Angeles. She won the 200-, 
400-, and 1,500-meter free-style races. 
Another winner was 15-year-old 
Robyn Johnson of Arlington, Vir- 
ginia. In the 100-meter free-style, 
she defeated Chris von Saltza, a U.S. 
Olympic star in the 1960 games. 

Still other champions in the wom- 
en’s meet included Donna de Varona, 


— N.Y. eauntes 
Carolyn House Whitey Ford 
14, of Lafayette, California; Dale 
Barnhard, 14, of Washington, D. C.; 
Nina Harmer, 15, and Susan Doerr, 
16, both of Philadelphia. 





PUZZLE ON RIVERS 


Fill in numbered rows according 
to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rec- 
tangle will spell name of a river in 
northwestern Canada. 


1. River in Britain. 


2. This one runs through moun- 
tains of same name where Europe 
and Asia meet in Russia. 


3. It’s in central Africa. 
. Alaskans fish there. 
. Most famous of African rivers. 
. It’s sacred to Hindus of India. 
. South America’s great river. 


. Third largest in Africa (lo- 
cated in western part of continent). 


9. In Siberian Russia, it’s also 
name for a girl. 

(Solution will appear in next 
week’s issue.) 
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